Application for Re-Entry as Second 
Class Matter, Post Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C., is pending 
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The free world, he pointed out, “can maintain a firm foreign policy” only if it has “the military 


the challenge to world peace is 
through a “policy of realistic firm- 
ness, rather than submission to the 
threats of Soviet Russia,” he said. 
Support Aid Program 

Labor therefore will support 
“substantial military and economic 
aid to other free nations to protect 


them from being forced to yield to 
THE “BIG STORY” OF 1955, as far as the millions of men and|Communism through the gradual 


women in the labor movement were concerned, was the merger | but deadly process of appeasement,” 
of the AFL and CIO as depicted by the above picture of George|his statement declared. _ ‘ 

Meany and Walter Reuther jointly swinging the king-size gavel to| , 1" the field of domestic legisla- 
open the merger convention. tion, Meany said, there are “emer- 


gency needs which Congress can- 
not continue to neglect.” 

History Will Record °55 

As*The Year Of Merger’ 


These include “school and hos- 
pital construction, a low-cost hous- 

The year 1955 will go down in the history books as the “year of 
the merger.” 


ing program, road-building, proj- 
ects to prevent further damage from 
floods and action to restore dimin- 
ishing farm income,” he said. 

Both through legislation and 
through trade union action, he 
promised, the AFL-CIO will seek 
the “extension of civil rights to all 
citizens, regardless of race, creed, 
color or national origin.” 
© Both Congress and the state leg- 

islatures, he said, will be asked for 
more liberal social security laws, 
including “more humane protection 
for women and for workers per- 
manently disabled,” for more “mod- 
ern” standards of unemployment 
compensation, and for correction or 
elimination of anti-labor laws. 


Anticipates Progress 

The AFL-CIO anticipates a “con- 
tinuing rise in production, employ- 
ment, profits and mass purchasing 
power” in the New Year, he said, 
but warned that the country can- 
not be “complacent about the pres- 
ent economic plateau.” 

The AFL-CIO will conduct “an 
active campaign of political educa- 
tion on a nonpartisan basis,” he 
promised. 

Labor will make every effort to 
cement its bonds of unity and will 
be guided by a “deep sense of re- 
sponsibility to workers, nation and 
communities,” he said. 

(See text Page 2) 


To the millions of men and women in the trade union movement 
the merger of the AFL and CIO was the “big story.” 


But there were other memorable‘ 
events in labor’s year! 

The establishment of the guaran- 
teed annual wage principle, the 
spread of automation, the resurrec- 
tion of anti-labor violence and mar- 
tial law, the unceasing fight in the 
legislative halls against the shackles 
fashioned by anti-union forces. 


And along with the eye-catching 
developments was the never-ending 
process of collective bargaining 
winning new gains for workers, im- 
proving living standards for their 
families. 
The year marked also the 
bounce-back from the recession of 
1954 and the improvement in the 
general economic outlook. But at 
year end there were still persistent, 
unyielding pockets of unemploy- 
Ment scattered throughout the na- 
tion, the depressed areas sorely in 
need of help. 


AFL-CIO Heads 
To Get Degrees 


From Seton Hall 


South Orange, N. J.—AFL- 
CIO Pres. George Meany and 
Sec.-Treas. William &. Schnitz- 
ler will be awarded honorary 
doctor of laws degrees by 
Seton Hall University Jan. 8. 

The awarding of the de- 
grees is part of the univer- 
sity’s centennial observation 
which started last month. 
Meany and Schnitzler will be 
honored at a_ special labor 
convocation at the university. 

During their visit to New 
Jersey the AFL-CIO leaders 
will be guests of the New Jer- 
sey State Federation of Labor 
Here’s how 1955 looked from ; | and the New Jersey State CIO 
the labor viewpoint on a month-by- Council. 


(Continued on Page 7) © « 
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Prospects For ’56: 


Nota Single Pessimist 
Has Reported to Date 


Prospects for 1956 look good, according to a cross-section of 
forecasts by economists and others interested in what the new year 
will bring in the way of jobs and sales. 

They look better to some than to others, but the differences are 
within a narrow range. Not a single pessimist has reported to date. 


AFL-CIO Research Dir. Stanley 
H. Ruttenberg foresees a year of 
levelling-off, without any decline. 

He cited weaknesses in the econ- 
omy, “such as over-extended credit, 
the declining farm income and ris- 
ing profits in relation to’wages and 
salaries.” 

“JT don’t loék for any decline,” 
he repeated, “but I don’t look for 
an advance at a high enough rate 
to prevent a rise in unemployment.” 

Weeks Optimistic 

Sec. of Commerce Weeks pre- 
dicted that most major industries 
will continue to operate at, or close 
to, peak levels in the first half of 
1956. He based his forecast on 
what he described as “optimistic” 
reports growing out of a year-end 
survey by industry divisions of the 
department’s Business and Defense 
Services Administration. 

Demands for iron and steel 
will keep the industry busy at 
top speed during the first half of 
the year, he said, with shutdowns 
for repairs in the second half off- 
set by new facilities. 


Aluminum shipments, new con- | 


struction, electronic products pro- 
duction, chemicals and plywood 
production are expected to be better 
than in the first half of 1955, he 
said, along with autos, trucks, and 
accessories and replacement parts. 

Aircraft, electrical equipment, 
machine tools, construction equip- 
ment, oil field machinery, rubber, 


lumber and consumer durable goods 
are to do as well as in the first 
half of last year or slightly better, 
he said. Copper and nickel will 
continue in short supply, he added, 
but more should be available than 
last year. 

In another report, the Commerce 
Dept. noted with what appeared to 
be pleasure a slackening in the de- 
mand for consumer credit. The 
sharp increase in consumer credit 
this year—much of it to finance 
new auto purchases — has caused 

(Continued on Page 2) 


‘Resolve’ for 1956: 
Full Paper, Full 


News Coverage 


This is the second holiday- 
sized edition of the AFL-CIO 
News, trimmed to eight pages 
and printed on glossy paper. 

Next week we'll be moving 
back toward regular size and 
on newsprint with the open- 
ing of the second session of 
the 84th Congress. 

The next edition will carry 
a complete story on the is- 
sues facing the new congres- 
sional session, the key figures 
involved and the political 
backdrop against which the 
session will function. 


>» 
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Meany’s 56 Message*~ 


Stresses Aid, Defense 


The AFL-CIO will support American aid to other free nations and seek a forward-looking legis- 
lative program in 1956, Pres. George Meany said in a New Year statement. 


Our “first consideration,” he declared, must be to “maintain the defense program in such strength 

as to deter the Kremlin” from aggression. 

“The myth of the Geneva spirit has now been shattered. The hypocritical attempts of the Com- 

munists to disarm the free world by use of the ‘smiling face’ technique have been exposed,” he said. 
“Under these circumstances, it would be folly to cut back defense expenditures to balance the 
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AFL-CIO NEWS, WASHINGTON, D. C., SATURDAY, DECEMBER 31, 1955 


AFL-CIO Lists Members 


Of 4 More C 


The full roster of four additional standing committees of the 


AFL-CIO was announced by Pres. 


of education, economic policy, public relations and veterans affairs. 


ommittees 


George Meany covering the fields 


The naming of the additional 
committee members brings to eight 
the number of committees fully 
staffed to date. The AFL-CIO Con- 
stitution provides for 14 standing 
committees.. The roster for the re- 
maining six will be announced soon. 

The complete membership of the 
four additional committees: 


EDUCATION 
CHAIRMAN, GEORGE M. 
HARRISON, president, Brother- | 
hood of Railway Clerks; O. A.) 


Knight, president, Oil, Chemical |§ 
and Atomic Workers International | # 


Union; Joe Glazer, education 
director, United Rubber, Cork, | 
Linoleum and Plastic Workers of | 


America; Brendan Sexton, educa- | @ 
tion director, United Automobile, 


Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- | 
ment Workers of America; Larry 
Rogin, education director, Textile 
Workers Union of America; Emory 
Bacon, education director, United 
Steelworkers of America; Jules 
Pagano, education director, Com- 
munications Workers of America; 
Fannia Cohn, secretary of Educa- 
tion Department, International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union; 
John Connors, director, AFL-CIO 
Education Department; Arthur 
Elder, director of Training Insti- 
tute, ILGWU; James Brownlow, 
president, AFL-CIO Metal Trades 
Department; Joseph Keenan, sec- 
retary-treasurer, International 
Brotherhood of Electrical Workers; 
Carl Megel, president, American 
Federation of Teachers; Paul Phil- 
lips, president, International Broth- | 
erhood of Paper Makers; Peter | 
Schoemann, president, United As- 
sociation of Journeymen and Ap- 
prentices of the Plumbing and Pipe 
Fitting Industry of the U. S. and. 
Canada; I. W. Abel, secretary-treas- 
urer, Steelworkers; 


| 
| 


and Patrick | 
Greathouse, re gional director, 
United Auto Workers. 


Harrison 


Reuther 


ECONOMIC POLICY 

CHAIRMAN, WALTER P. 
REUTHER, president, United Auto 
Workers; David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent, ILGWU; Emil Rieve, presi- 
dent, Textile Workers Union of 
America; Al J. Hayes, president, In- 
ternational Association of Machin- 
ists; Joseph D. Keenan, secretary- 
treasurer, Electrical Workers; O. A. 
Knight, president, OCAW; George 
M. Harrison, president, Railway 
Clerks; James B. Carey, President, 
International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers; Mat- 
thew Woll, president, Union Label 
and Service Trades Department; 
Joseph Rourke, secretary-treasurer, 
Connecticut State Federation of 
Labor; and James Suffridge, pres- 
ident, Retail Clerks International 
Association. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

CHAIRMAN, WILLIAM C. 
BIRTHRIGHT, president, The 
Journeymen, Barbers, Hairdressers 
and Cosmetologists International 
Union of America; George M. Har- 
rison, president, Railway Clerks; 
David McDonald, president, Steel- 
workers; Walter P. Reuther, presi- 
dent, United Auto Workers; Wil- 
liam C. Doherty, president, Na- 
tional Association of Letter Car- 
triers; James B. Carey, president, 


m mediately, retroactive to December 


IUE; Willard Townsend, president, 
United .Transport Service Em- 
ployes of America; Joseph Beirne, 
president, Communications Work- 
ers; Matthew Woll, president, 
Union Label and Service Trades 
Department; and James C. Petrillo, 
president, American Federation of 
Musician 


Birthright 
VETERANS AFFAIRS 

CHAIRMAN, WILLIAM C. 
DOHERTY, president, Letter Car- 
riers; Ed S. Miller, president, Hotel 
and Restaurant Employes’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union; 
L. S. Buckmaster, president, Rub- 
ber Workers; M. A. Hutcheson, 
president, United Brotherhood of 
Carpenters and Joiners of Amer- 
ica; Norman Matthews, vice-presi- 
dent, United Auto Workers; Dave 
Beck, president, International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers 
of America; James Gildea, AFL- 
CIO Industrial Union Department; 
William McFetridge, president, 
Building Service Employes Inter- 


Doherty 


national Union; Marty Hughes, as- : 


sistant to the vice president, Com- 
munications Workers; C. J. Hag- 
gerty, secretary-treasurer, Califor- 
nia State Federation of Labor; and 
Fred Fulford, secretary-treasurer 
United Furniture Workers of 
America. 


W codworkers 
Accept Pact 


Portland, Ore.—Seven thousand 
members of the Woodworkers have 
voted overwhelmingly for accept- 
ance of contract terms with the 
Weyerhaeuser Co. in their Oregon 
and Washington mills. 

The settlement, to be applied im- 


1, calls for a 4.25 percent increase, 
a company-paid pension effective 
June 1, 1957, and a 200-hour drop 
in vacation qualifications. The holi- 
day clause has been improved and 
there is a reopener on wages in 
June, 1957. 

Union estimates place the cost to 
| the firm at 22’ cents on an indus- 
|try-wide basis which breaks down 
;to 9 cents for wages, 10 cents for 
| holidays and 3% cents for vacation 
| provisions. The contract expires 
June 1, 1958. 


%@ 
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It Took 89 Years, 
But Machinists Win 
At Winchester Arms 


New Haven, Conn. — For 
the first time in its 89 years, 
the employes of the Winches- 
ter Arms Co. are represented 
by a union. 

The Machinists won an 
overwhelming victory in an 
NLBB election, polling 3,179 
votes to 789 for no union. 
The company waged a hard 
and expensive campaign 
against the IAM, using per- 
sonal calls, letters, family buf- 
fets and posters. 

The historic firm is now a 
division of the Olin Mathie- 
son Chemical Corp. 


Pres. Meany’s New Year Message 


ABOR looks forward with confidence to a 
New Year wide open with opportunity for 
greater progress. 

We believe that America and the free world 
can meet and overcome the challenge to world 
peace through a policy of realistic firmness, rather 
than submission to the threats of Soviet Russia. 

The myth of the Geneva spirit has now been 
shattered. The hypocritical attempts of the Com- 

“munists to disarm the free world by use of the 
“smiling face” technique have now been exposed. 
Our first consideration in the coming year, there- 
fore, must be to maintain the defense program 
in such strength as to deter the Kremlin from pro- 
ceeding with any further aggressive plans. America 
and the free world can maintain a firm foreign 
policy only if they have the military strength to 
back it up. 


Folly to Cut Defense Expenditures 


Under these circumstances, it would be folly to 
cut back defense expenditures in order to balance 
the budget for political reasons. Labor will sup- 
port a program of substantial military and eco- 
nomic aid to other free nations to protect them 
from being forced to yield to communism through 
the gradual but deadly process of appeasement. 


On the domestic front, we anticipate a continu- 
ing rise in production, employment, profits and 
mass purchasing power. Our economy must keep 
growing and expanding to provide job oppor- 
tunities for new workers who will enter the labor 
market this year and those displaced by auto- 
mation or sporadic industrial upheavals. We can- 
not afford to be complacent about the present 
economic plateau while 312 per cent of the nation’s 
workers are still unemployed and the Labor De- 
partment lists 90 distressed areas where unem- 
ployment is severe. 

The American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations will present to 
Congress a forward-looking legislative program 
which can aid materially in strengthening and 


We will call upon the second session of the 
84th Congress to act without further delay on 
vitally important items of unfinished business. In 
this category are school and hospital construction, 
a low-cost housing program, road-building, proj- 
ects to prevent further damage from floods, and 
action to restore diminishing farm income. These 
are emergency needs which Congress cannot con- 
tinue to neglect. 


Labor Asks Civil Rights for All 


At the same time, Congress and the State Legis- 
latures will be asked to correct or eliminate anti- 
labor legislation; to establish more modern stand- 
ards of unemployment compensation and to revise 
social security legislation to provide more 
human protection for women and for workers 
permanently disabled. 

Through legislation and through action at the 
trade union level, the AFL-CIO intends to seek 
the extension of civil rights to all citizens, regard- 
less of race, creed, color or national origin. 


The 1956 elections will provide the American 
people with the opportunity to give our govern- 
ment a mandate for more progressive policies. 
We hope and expect that liberal majorities will be 
elected to both houses of Congress. 

The AFL-CIO plans to conduct an active cam- 
paign of political education on a non-partisan basis. 
Labor will endorse candidates based on their 
record, rather than their party labels. 


The labor movement will make every effort to 
cement the bonds of unity during the year ahead. 
It will proceed in an orderly way to carry out its 
pledge to organize the unorganized and bring 
trade-union benefits to millions now working under 
sub-standard conditions. In all our efforts, we will 
be guided by a deep sense of responsibility to 
the workers we represent, to our free nation and to 
the welfare of the communities in which we live. 

In this spirit, I extend to the 15 million men 
and women of the AFL-CIO and to all their 
fellow - Americans sincere wishes for a happy, 


expanding the national economy. 


N 


peaceful and fruitful New Year. 


Labor To Seek 
Shorter Hours, 
Says Reuther 


New York — Labor will seek a 
shorter work week and an extension 
of the principle of the guaranteed 
annual wage, United Automobile 
Workers President Walter P. Reu- 
ther predicts in the current Ameri- 
can Magazine. 

Writing of his experiences in la- 
bor and his faith in American ideals 
of democracy, Reuther says that 
every American worker, whether or 
not he carries a union card, is en- 
titled to “sufficiently high wages to 
give him the means of enjoying the 
products of industry and agricul- 
ture” and a “steady year-round in- 
come instead of the ups and downs 
which have created insecurity.” 

The UAW president, who is a 
vice-president and member of the 
Executive Committee of the AFL- 
CIO, writes that the test for ma- 
chines is not how much they can 
produce but whether we have 
learned to “distribute the wealth 
that such machines produce.” 

“The true measure of the great- 
ness of our civilization,” he says is 
“our ability to translate material 
wealth into human values and tech- 
nical progress into human dignity.” 

“A shorter work week will con- 
tinue to be one of the long-standing 
goals of labor, and improvements 
in technology” will make possible 
a reduction of weekly hours, he pre- 
dicts. 

Workers do not want a “short 
work week of the kind we had in 
the dark depression days,” when 
they “shared misery,” he says, but 
a “sharing of the abundance that 
the economy of America is capable 
of producing.” 


Water Levels Drop 


In the Atlantic and Gulf States 
the water levels have reached the 
lowest point in 38 years. 


Researchers View ’56 
Prospects as Good 


(Continued from Page 1) 
worry to some government and 
other economists who alleged that 
1955 sales relied on it too heavily. 

The Federal Reserve Board also 
noted that the trend toward easier 
credit terms seems to have slack- 
ened. Some lenders are raising 
lending standards, it said in a review 
of credit, “and the trend toward 
further easing of down payments 
and maturities appears to have 
slowed.” 


Construction Promising 


The AFL-CIO Building & Con- 
struction Trades Dept. Bulletin finds 
the 1956 outlook for construction 
“promising.” 

“This year was one of the best 
in our history,” it says, “and most 
economic yardsticks indicate that 
1956 will also be a good year for the 
construction industry. 

“The department has made a 
careful analysis of the economic 
outlook for the country as a whole 
with particular attention to the con- 
struction industry. We are opti- 
mistic about the coming year.” 


The department disagrees with 
some government experts who see 
a decline in private housing starts, 
and predicts a “great demand in 
this time of prosperity for both 
new homes and for alteration and 
modernization of existing dwell- 
ings.” 

It expects industrial building con- 
struction to continue its rise, espe- 
cially in industries producing con- 
struction materials, with a further 
sharp rise if proposed school and 
road building programs materialize. 
Commercial construction, it pre- 
dicts, will step up to nearly $3.5 
billion or 14 percent more than in 
1955, while public construction will 
go up from 10 to 13 percent. 

Solomon Barkin, research direc- 
tor for the Textile Workers Union, 


has “a feeling that we are going to 


‘| keep going for four or five months 


and slip unless the government does 
something.” He thinks the con- 
sumer “is going to pull in some- 
what” because “his purchasing 
power is flattening out, possibly 
weakening.” However, he foresaw 
the possibility of an upturn in 1957. 


Researchers Confident. 


Al Epstein, research director for 
the Machinists, predicted the coun- 
try will “continue at about the same 
level. . . . I don’t foresee any drop 
or any spectacular rise.” 

Otis Brubaker, United Steelwork- 
ers’ research director, said the first 
half of 1956 will be “very good.” 

“It looks pretty good—probably 
for all year, certainly for the first 
half,” he said. 

Research Dir. Jacob H. Benni- 
son of the Retail Clerks viewed 
prospects as “very good. The 
very strong base of purchasing 
power ought to hold up the whole 
year,” he said. “Certainly I ex- 
pect the first six months to con- 
tinue in full swell.” 


Research Dir. W. L. Ginsberg 
of the Rubber Workers predicted 
that 1956 economic activity will 
continue at second-half 1956 levels, 
with the possible depressing effect 
of lower auto sales and farm income 
not powerful enough to “dim signi- 
ficantly the 1956 outlook.” 


George W. Brooks, research di- 
rector for the Pulp & Sulphite 
Workers, said the paper industry 
could be expected to continue its 
upward movement even if industry 
as a whole doesn’t. Henry D. Paley, 
research director of the United Pa- 
perworkers, agreed, maintaining 
that “we see no reason for a down- 
turn” from record 1955. 


David Lasser, research chief for 
the Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers, was fearful of some in- 
crease in unemployment. 
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Four Major 


Far From §S 


Strikes 


ettlement 


By Eugene A. Kelley 


Across the nation as the old year waned, four major strikes 


were in progress with no imminent prospects of settlement. 


The 


largest strike was being waged by the Electrical, Radio and Machine 


Workers against two score plants‘ 
of Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
spanning a continent. 

At Sheboygan, Wis., Auto Work- 
ers continued their unrelenting bat- 
tle, now 21 months old, against the 
fiercely anti-union Kohler Co. In 
Detroit, strikes and lockouts have 
closed that city’s three daily papers 
since Dec. 1 and in Maimi Beach 
more than 20 hotels were on the 
“unfair” list of the Hotel and Res- 
taurant Employees. 


Spurn Arbitration 
Continued efforts to settle the 
Westinghouse strike, in progress 
since Oct. 16, met another snag as 
arrogant company Officials spurned 
requests that the issues be arbi- 
trated. Sen. Glenn Beall (R., Md.) 
added his plea to those of several 
governors and congressmen in an 
attempt to end the dispute that has 
idled 55,000 workers. 
Westinghouse Pres. Gwilym A. 
Price reviewed the strike situation 
with his directors in New York City 
and the latter voted “unqualified 
support” for their negotiating team. 
Just as resolute support was 
being pledged to IUE strikers. 
In Buffalo, friends of labor ate 
frankforts and beans at $100 a 
plate to raise money for strike 
aid. Elsewhere, unions were rally- 
ing to support the strike. 
Negotiations were resumed after 
a Christmas recess but no tangible 
progress has been achieved because 
of the company’s refusal to arbi- 
trate or to meet the union demands. 
These include ground rules for time 
studies on day workers, protection 
of incentive workers against speed- 
up and a wage increase. 
Westinghouse policies were being 
scored by the nation’s press. The 
corporation, 13th in size in the U.S. 
and already in trouble because of 
slipping sales and falling profits, 
was getting its knuckles rapped for 
its adamancy on arbitration. 


Exposes Westinghouse 
Typical was the reaction of the 
New York Post which said editori- 
ally: “We believe the corporation’s 
decision is wrong and ill-considered, 
and that it exposes Westinghouse 
to the charge that it prefers to wage 
an all-out war against unionism 
rather than seek an honorable com- 
promise through negotiations.” 
UAW Pres. Walter P. Reuther 
extended an invitation for a face- 
to-face meeting to Herbert W. 
Kohler, head of the plumbing 
fixtures and engine firm and got 
a vicious harangue against unions 
in general for reply. Reuther, 
head of the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Dept., suggested as an al- 
ternative an impartial arbitrator 
named by Pres. Eisenhower, but 
this also was rejected by the 
Kohler official. 


Kohler, instead, indulged his idio- 
syncracies by having a competitor’s 
tubs ripped out of three bathrooms 
in a Cleveland hotel suite he has 
taken while overseeing construction 
of a new plant nearby. 

Negotiations were resumed, in a 
try at ending the strike of stereo- 
typers, printers and mailers against 
the Detroit Free Press, Times and 
News. Striking unions are continu- 
ing publication of the Detroit Re- 
porter in cooperation with the 
Newspaper Guild. 


Changes Tactics 

The NLRB will be asked to re- 
view its decision not to take juris- 
diction in hotel election cases by 
the Hotel and Restaurant Em- 
ployees. "lorida state laws are so 
ambiguous that representation elec- 
tions at the 22 struck hotels are 


Meanwhile, in New York City 
an employment agency changed 
its tactics after the union threw 
a picket line around the offices 
where waiters and _ bartenders 
were being recruited for work in 
struck hotels at Miami Beach. A 
free ride in a chartered plane and 
a firm job offer were the induce- 
ments held out to the scabs. The 
agency announced it was stopping 
recruitment after the picket line 
appeared. 


Other scabs brought into the re- 
sort by train were taken under 
cover of night to the University of 
Miami and a vocational school for 
training before going to work, lead- 
ing to protests by Pres. Frank G. 
Roche of the Florida Federation of 
Labor and others to Gov. Collins 
over the use of state facilities for 
strikebreakers. 


At Denver, employes of KOA 
Radio and KOA-TV continued their 
strike against wage cuts proposed 
by the station’s owners in a new 
contract. Unfair labor practice 
charges have been filed with the 
NLRB by Rep. James H. Brown 
of the Broadcast Employees. 


Labor In Canada 
Backs GM Strike 


Ottawa, Ont.—Full support of 
organized labor in Canada for 17,- 
000 members of the United Auto 
Workers who have been on strike 
at five Canadian plants of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corp., since Sept. 19, 
has been called for by Pres. Claude 
Jodoin, of the Canadian Trades & 
Labor Congress, and Pres. A. R. 
Mosher, of the Canadian Congress 
of Labor. 


“We are notifying our local 
unions from coast to coast that we 
are supporting these strikers and we 
are asking our local unions to give 
both moral and financial assist- 
ance,” they said in a joint state- 
ment. 

“These workers have engaged in 
a struggle with the richest and most 
powerful corporation in the world, 
a corporation which is refusing to 
grant concessions which have been 
accepted by many other employers 
in Canada, including this com- 
pany’s own competitors.” 


Studebaker, VAW 
Are Near Accord 


South Bend, Ind. — Tentative 
agreement has been reached by the 
Auto Workers and Studebaker on 
details of a new three-year contract 
covering 11,000 workers’ wages 
and conditions. 


The plan will be submitted to 
members of UAW Local 5 for rati- 
fication with the terms retroactive 
to September 1. The old contract 
expired on that date and has been 
extended a number of times. 

A guaranteed wage principle sec- 
tion in the new agreement is de- 
scribed as in the “Big Three pat- 
tern” negotiated earlier this year 
with General Motors, Ford and 
Chrysler. The UAW now has ne- 
gotiated similar pacts with 193 
firms to cover 984,000 workers. 


Glaziers Get Raise 
Ahead of Schedule 


Chicago — Six months before 
their contract expired, members of 
Glaziers Local 27 negotiated wage 
boosts of 15 cents an hour, effec- 
tive Jan. 1 and June 1: The pay 
scale next June will be $3.56% an 


almost impossible. 


hour for the local’s 600 members. 


TOP NAVY OFFICERS, including bureau heads, civil relations officers and public relations officials 


‘exer 92 


were gathered in a Pentagon conference to hear AFL-CIO Sec.-Treas. William F. Schnitzler talk 
on world conditions from the workingman’s viewpoint. Left to right above are: Rear Admiral Robert 
Dwart, Rear Admiral E. B. Taylor, Schnitzler and Vice Admiral M. L. Royar (SC) chief of Bureau 


of Ni.-y Material. 


26,000 Rail 
Workers Win 
Boost in Pay 


Chicago—Wage increases of 
10% cents hourly for 26,000 mem- 
bers of the Railway Conductors 
and Brakemen came close on the 
heels of boosts for non-operating 
rail unions. 

The pact with the conductors- 
brakemen is retroactive to Oct. 1 
and provides an additional 2 per- 
cent in basic wages which amounts 
to 31 cents a day as a differential 
adjustment. 


If the railroads decide to insti- 
tute a health and welfare plan they 
are empowered to deduct 4 cents 
an hour for this purpose. The 
union has agreed to hold up de- 
mands until at least June 30 for 
extra pay for performing duties 
such as operating radio telephones 
on trains. 


Needle Trades 


Ask Severance 


New York—A new-type wage 
demand that could set a pattern 
throughout the industry has been 
made by the Ladies’ Garment 
Workers on makers of ski suits, 
sportswear and babies’ coats. 

The demand is designed to pro- 
tect employes when firms decide to 
reorganize, move to other areas or 
go out of business. The mortality 
rate among the firms in the needle 
trades is high. 

Martin L. Cohen, manager of 
ILG Local 105 told 300 employers 
in the sportswear and infants’ coat 
industry that the union feels work- 
ers made jobless for any of these 
reasons should get a week’s sever- 
ance pay for every year they had 
been employed. About 7,500 are 
now employed in this branch of 
the industry. 

Cohen produced figures to show 
more than 10 percent of the local’s 
membership is thrown out of work 
annually through suspension of fac- 
tories. He also asked for a 25-cent 
hourly increase, a one percent boost 
in the present 742 percent employer 
contribution for pensions and wel- 
fare plans and other contract im- 
provements, 


Reward Offered 
In Textile Assault 


Asheville, N. C.—A $250 reward 
has been offered by the United Tex- 
tile Workers for information con- 
cerning those responsible for the 
assault and throwing of eggs and 
rocks at union members distribut- 
ing leaflets at the Martel Mills. 


T-H Action 


New York—The Taft-Hartley 


decision upholding the Electrical, 
Radio & Machine Workers. 

The decision, concurred in by 
three justices, strikes down a ban 
on union picketing of consumers 
using the services of a struck em- 
ployer and establishes a union’s 
right to “publicly embarrass” 
through pickets those independent 
companies doing the “farmed-out” 
work of a struck employer. 


Stems From IUE Strike 
Court action stemmed from a 
strike called by the TUE and its 
Local 459 against the Royal Type- 
writer Co. in March, 1954 after 
unsuccessful attempts to negotiate 
a new contract. The strike lasted 
three months during which the com- 
pany advised customers to use in- 
dependent companies to service 
their typewriters and forward the 
bills to Royal for a refund. 

The IUE picketed seven inde- 
pendent companies and also placed 
pickets in front of 37 buildings oc- 
cupied by concerns that employed 
the services of the independents. 
Pickets carried ‘“‘notice to the public 
only” signs saying that Royal ma- 
chines used by the concerns were 
being serviced by scabs. 

The NLRB obtained a temporary 
injunction to ban this picket activ- 
ity, maintaining it violated the sec- 
ondary boycott provisions of Taft- 
Hartley. Independent dealers, the 
board argued, were not allies of 
Royal and were entitled to pick up 
any work they could get. 


Union Justified 

The appellate court ruled picket- 
ing independent companies was not 
the kind of boycott the act was de- 
signed to outlaw. 

“Where an employer is attempt- 
ing to avoid the economic impact of 
a strike by securing the services of 
others to do his work,” wrote Judge 
J. Edward Lumbard, “the striking 
union obviously has a great inter- 
est, and we think a proper interest, 
in preventing those services from 
being rendered.” 

Since the independents made no 
attempt “to avoid doing Royal’s 
work,” the judge continued, “the 
union was justified in picketing 
them in order to induce them to 
make such an effort.” 

Judge Lumbard also held that the 
IUE was justified in trying to in- 
duce and encourage support for its 
strike from the customers them- 
selves and observed that no pres- 
sure was brought on the customers’ 


workers to strike. 


Court Ruling Curtails 


Boycott 


Act’s definition of a secondary 


boycott was sharply curtailed and the ruling of the National Labor 
Relations Board has been overturned by a U. S. Court of Appeals 


® , 


Private Eye 
Of GM ‘Goofs’; 
Worker Sues 


Chicago—Johnny Johnson, 
a member of the Auto Work- 
ers Local 216 at the South 
Gate plant, is suing General 
Motors for invading his pri- 
vacy and temporarily disrupt- 
ing his marriage. 

Last Aug. 9 Johnny went 
to work as usual on the swing 
shift, leaving wife Barbara at 
home. Later that night one of 
GM’s private investigators 
hired to check on absentees 
showed up and asked Barbara 
where Johnny was. 


Even as you and I, Johnny 
was in trouble. Johnny and 
Barbara quarreled after she 
charged him with “fooling 
around” and in tears and dis- 
tress “then and there left his 
bed and board.” 

It turned out that somebody 
at the plant goofed. Johnny 
was at work where he should 
have been all the time. 


: PS 
5 Key Refineries 
Won By Oil Workers 


Denver—Five key oil refineries 
are among the 51 NLRB victories 
scored by the Oil, Chemical & 
Atomic Workers since its formation 
last March through merger. 

The refineries are: Regent Re- 
finery Co., Ltd., Port Credit, Ont.; 
General Petroleum, Ferndale, 
Wash.; Husky Oil & Refining, 
Lloydminster, Alta.; Shell Oil Co., 
Anacortes, Wash., and Great 
Northern Refinery, Pine Bend, 
Minn. 


Harry Uviller Named 
To Mediation Board 


Albany, N. Y.—Harry Uviller 
has been named chairman of the 
State Mediation Board by Gov. 
Averell Harriman. Uviller has 
been chairman of the New York 
City dress industry mediation board 
since 1936. He will serve until 
June 24, 1958. 

Also appointed to the SMB were 
Dean Ralph E. Kharas of Syracuse 
University law school, Mrs. Jean T. 
McKelbey of Rochester and Donald 


B. Straus of New York. 
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Year of Challenge 


HE New Year, 1956, will be a time of testing and challenge for 
labor in America. 

During the next 12 months, the character and “personality” of 
the new AFL-CIO will begin to take more definite form. The 
unified labor movement will be developing new programs, expanded 
activities, and new influence for the good of America. 


Merger, as many leaders of the AFL-CIO have pointed out, 
gives labor an opportunity, not a guarantee. The acceptance of 
that opportunity is a matter for every union and its members to 
place high on the agenda for the New Year. 


Millions of Americans do not yet enjoy the benefits of union 
organization. It is up to the AFL-CIO and its affiliates and mem- 
bers to do a dynamic job of organizing the unorganized. 

Legislative progress has been at a good deal less than jet-speed 
during recent years. As Pres. Meany pointed out in his New Year 
statement, there is a lengthening list of unfinished legislative business 
which the 84th Congress “cannot continue to neglect.” The AFL- 
CIO will seek to remind the Congress of these obligations for action, 
and will seek to produce action from the legislators. 

1956, in addition, may prove to be a year of economic decision. 
The country—or at least many parts and segments of it—has been 
experiencing a welcome prosperity. But there are distressed areas; 
there are millions still living far below minimum-decency economic 
standards; for many farmers, prosperity is something they read about 
in the papers. 

To the extent that the present economic bounty is widespread, 
the democratic unions of the nation can claim considerable credit. 


Through the collective bargaining process, our unions have 
helped produce decent living standards for millions of our working 
citizens. But government must do its share to insure a stable and 
expanding economy—a concept that is foreign to many in this 
business Administration. 


And, as any glance at the headlines can confirm, 1956 will 
be an election year. It will be an opportunity for labor and other 
forward-looking sectors of the American community to show that, 


at every level of government, they want a liberal outlook and i: 


progressive policies. 

Can the AFL-CIO and its members meet these challenges 
of organizing, of collective bargaining, of legislative and political 
problems? 

We believe that the answer is a confident ‘yes.’ 


The year just closing has proven that labor and its leadership 
could rise above petty considerations, above the mental habits of two 
decades of division, in order to produce a sound and effective unity. 

The year just beginning will offer new kinds of challenges— 
but none which a united labor movement, with spirit and will and 
intelligence, cannot meet. 


And in doing so, it will act in the words of its Constitution: 
“At the collective bargaining table, in the community, in the 


exercise of the rights and responsibilities of citizenship, we shall 
responsibly serve the interests of all the American people.” 
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How NOT to Conduct a Conference 


Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer to the Dis- 
trict of Columbia League of Wom- 
en Voters on the White House Con- 
ference on Education.) 


By Agnes E. Meyer 

HE organization of the White 

House Conference on Educa- 
tion should be carefully scrutinized 
by all people, not merely profes- 
sional educators. For after having 
been exposed to the exacting and 
rigid mechanisms of this confer- 
ence, it seems to me a glaring ex- 
ample of how such large, nation- 
wide conferences should not be 
conducted. 

To be sure, everybody who wants 
federal aid for school construction 
is happy that this measure was car- 
ried by an overwhelming majority. 
Surely the Republican Administra- 
tion will now have to stop dragging 
its feet and do something construc- 
tive concerning the nation’s critical 
classroom shortage. But we shall 
wait with our fingers crossed to 
find out how the President will in- 
terpret Secretary Folsom’s promise 
of a “broadened and improved” 
program after the budget-balancers 
get through telling him how much 
money he will be allowed to spend. 


‘Question of Federal Aid’ 

Now the question of federal aid 
was the only one which the dele- 
gates could answer with a clear-cut 
Yes or No. And it wasn’t neces- 
sary to ask 1,800 people to travel to 
Washington from all over the coun- 
try for that. The same result could 
have been obtained by simply poll- 
ing them by mail. It was equally 
foolish to ask the delegates, “What 
are our school building needs?” 
The answer to this question exists 
in the office of the Commissioner 
of Education, although he did not 
see fit to publish the facts before 
the conference met. 

The other questions were such 
deep philosophical problems as, 
“What should our schools accom- 
plish?” or highly technical ques- 
tions, such as “How can we organ- 
ize our school systems more effi- 
ciently and more economically?” 
and “How can we get enough good 
teachers?” 


(Excerpts from an address by® 


As to this last question, one sim- 
ple, obvious way of getting and 
holding more and better teachers— 
to raise their salaries—was not even 
mentioned in the agenda on “teach- 
er shortage” handed the delegates. 
In fact, the influence of Administra- 
tion policies, whether on economy 
or other matters, was visible in 
every sheet of directives given the 
delegates to guide their thinking. 


Babble in a Basement 

But even if every delegate had 
been an expert on these highly com- 
plicated and vital questions, intel- 
ligent, thoughtful consideration was 
made impossible because of the ap- 
palling physical arrangements. 
More than 1,800 delegates were 
seated at tables of 11, jammed close 
together in a basement room with 
bad ventilation. The babble of 
voices was so appalling that we 
couldn’t hear the people at our own 
table, while the discussion at adja- 
cent tables could at times be heard 
with overpowering clarity. 

At the mass meetings during 
which the delegates were assured 
again and again that the conference 
technique was in “complete accord 
with the democratic tradition of 
self-expression,” the only person 
who dared to make a motion from 
the floor —namely, to appoint a res- 


Eureka Teachers 


Get Go-Ahead | 


Eureka, Calif.—The Eureka 
Board of Education pledged that 
no teacher in the school system 
would “in any way be discriminated 
against” for joining the Humboldt 
Federation of Teachers Local 1203 
or taking part in union activities. 

The board’s statement came in 
response to a letter from the Hum- 
boldt Central Labor Council as- 
sailing rumors that teachers join- 
ing the union would face discri- 
mination and jeopardize _ their 
chances of advancement and ask- 
ing for a policy statement from 
the board. 
olutions committee—was promptly 
declared out of order by the chair- 
man. Nobody had a chance to 


support this resolution. Most of 
the 1,800 delegates couldn’t even 
hear it. 

Grip of ‘Group Dynamics’ 

An atmosphere of fear pervaded 
the conference, fear of dissent, of 
not doing just what the authorities 
had prescribed. After a Washing- 
ton Post reporter published a criti- 
cal article of the proceedings, she 
was shunned as if she had com- 
mitted some sort of crime. One of 
the “bosses” told her severely he 
was “disappointed” in her. As if 
it mattered what this silly young 
man thought of this reporter or any 
other! 


I mention these curious details as 
the only way of describing the au- 
thoritarian atmosphere that choked 
almost everybody, the unpleasant 
sensation of being in the grip of 
what is called “group dynamics,” 
of being pushed around like so 
many nameless digits, of being a 
grain of sand in a gigantic sand pile. 

The sense of hopelessness and 
frustration became accentuated by 
the reports on the discussions which 
emerged after some four layers of 
chairmen upon chairmen finally 
regurgitated what they had gathered 
as the sense of the meetings at 166 
different discussion tables. As one 
reporter said, the ideas got vaguer 
and the sentences longer at every 
stage of the process. 

Most of us felt as if we had been 
thrown into an I.B.M. machine 
which sorted out the lowest com- 
mon denominator of human 
thought while tossing all human 
hopes, ideals and aspirations on the 
scrap heap. 

Let’s face it. There is much 
more at stake in a conference or- 
ganized on these lines than the fate 
of America’s school children, how- 
ever vital that may be. For the 
character of our citizens is either 
developed or frustrated by the 
methods they encounter in public 
life. Therefore, it is essential that 
the whole nation show its resent- 
ment of this authoritarian confer- 
ence structure which threatens all 
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Morgan Says: 


Why Not ‘Observe Nothing Week?’ 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of Edward P. Morgan, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mr. Morgan 
over the ABC network Monday through Friday at 
7 p. m., EST.) 


) you're like most people, the hot, harsh breath 
of the Christmas rush has melted you down to a 
little puddle of exhaustion. You'd just as soon never 
face again the depressing obligation of shopping lists, 
the wrestling with budgets, the planning of meals or 
business appointments or anything else. And yet it 
is in this dangerous mood that you are forced to 
confront the insolently fresh, clean, empty pages of 
your 1956 calendar demanding to be filled with plans 
for a purposeful, orderly life in the new year. 

Before you chuck the 
whole business and flee 
in a quiver of nerves to 
the nearest opium den, 
take heart and give 
thanks to the United 
States Chamber of Com- 
merce. It has planned 
the whole year for you 
and if you'll just follow 
its suggestions your en- 
tire time will be filled 
without a moment left 
to squander on idle dis- 
content. 


Morgan 


Quoting from the Chamber’s handy green-and- 
white-bound booklet called Special Days, Weeks and 
Months of 1956, I can only begin to bring you a 
sample of what’s in store for you: : 

We start right out on New Year’s Day, plodding 
our way through the no-man’s-land of hangovers and 


irresolute resolutions to observe Odorless Decoration - 


Week. This presumes that the Christmas tree will 
have lost its pungent smell and most of its needles by 
then and the house will be due for an airing anyway. 

During January you can also sink your teeth into 
the Louisiana Yam supper season, “take tea and see” 
week and the glorification of the potato chip. 

February and March have been designated as 
Good Breakfast Months but possibly in deference to 
newlyweds and respect for that household law that 
practice-makes perfect, September has been set aside 
as Better Breakfast Month. 

February is loaded with other goodies and occa- 
sions, including the interesting cluster of Groundhog 


Day, kraut and frankfurter week, pimiento week, 
beauty parlor, crime prevention and national defense 
weeks simultaneously, followed by National Canned 


=ITS YOUR 
WASHINGTON 
Willand Shelion 


THE MAJOR POLITICAL QUESTION as Congress convenes for 


Salmon Week, National Cherry Week and World the New Year remains whether Pres. Eisenhower will seek a second term. 
Day of Prayer, with Mardi Gras and Valentine’s This observer’s judgment is that, as of now, no one knows, including 


Day tucked in between. 
In March, after National Peanut Week, National 


Ike himself. : 


There are many stories that deserve attention. One columnist is 


Smile Week and National Television Servicemen’s | persuaded, from conversations with old Army comrades of the Presi- 
Week are celebrated at the same time, if that is|dent’s, that Eisenhower’s sense of “duty” will practically compel him to 


possible. 
xk kk 


DON’T know what wry humorist in the Chamber 

of Commerce was responsible for placing Mother- 
in-Law Day, National Noise Abatement Week and 
American Comedy Week all on overlapping dates in 
April. 
festival of gas ranges, and before clean oil month 
and do-it-yourself week. : : 

There is a happier juxtaposition of dates in May 
with Correct Posture Week, American Camp Week 
and Better Bedding Time—all sharing the spotlight 
together. There might be some quarrel between 
Foot Health and Let’s Go Fishing weeks, both in 
mid-May but American Fresh-Water-Pearl Month 
stands out glistening and alone in June, like an oyster 
out of season. 

July, August and September offer such pleasures 
as Picnic Month, Relaxation Week, Old Stove Round- 
up Time, and National Sweater Week. 


October is the month of conflict. Anti-Freeze 
Week and Fire Prevention Week come at the same 
time, tending to cancel each other out. Worse yet, 
Temperance Sunday comes during National Wine 
Week, and the United Nations must share obser- 
vance with the Pretzel and “Pass the Laugh” Week 
—whatever that is! 


In November, Ice Cream’s Chocolate Revue begins, 
followed by Cat Week, Cranberry Week, Election 
Day and, soon after, Optimist Week, just ahead of 
seven days set aside to pay tribute to caged birds. 

During December you can gorge yourself dan- 
gerously if you choose because Holiday Butter 
Cookie Time and Holiday Eggnog Time have been 
booked solid for the whole month. You are only 
given a week to pay tribute to National Prosperity; 
whether that has any projected post-election signifi- 
cance I can’t say. I looked desperately for a week 
the Chamber of Commerce might have set aside as 
Observe-Nothing-in-Particular Week, but I couldn’t 
find it. 


Vandercook Says: 


VA Comes to ‘Sense of Fair Play’ 


(This column is excerpted from the nightly broad- 
casts of John W. Vandercook, ABC commentator, 
sponsored by the AFL-CIO. Listen to Mr. Vander- 
cook over the ABC network Monday through Friday 
at 10 p. m., EST.) 


HERE lives in Newark, N. J., a balding, thick- 

set man named James Kutcher, a veteran of the 
U. S. Army. While serving as an infantryman in 
Italy in 1943, he had the tragic misfortune to inter- 
cept a German mortar shell. : 

As a result of that bone-shattering and flesh- 
tearing encounter, Kutcher lost both legs. 

The army took its usual 
good care of the terribly 
wounded man, so that his 
life was saved. In time, 
he was provided with 
crutches, a wheel chair 
and artificial limbs. 

As a totally disabled 
combat veteran, Kutcher 
also became eligible for 
a monthly pension check 
of $329. Ordinarily that 
badly incapacitated ex- 
infantryman would have 
had every reason to expect that that comfortable 
pension would continue until he had lived out all 
his days. 

Back in the 30’s, in the depths of a depression so 
far-reaching in its tragic effects that it shook many 
men’s belief that all really was for the best in the 


Vandercook 


best of all possible worlds, Kutcher joined the 


American Socialist Party. 

As everyone should be (but isn’t) aware, that small 
minority party has always been bitterly opposed to 
Communism and traditionally has been more bitterly 
hated by the Communists than are the Republicans. 

Eight years later, Kutcher moved further to the 
left and further into a kind of political and intel- 
lectual no-man’s land. He joined the Socialist 
Workers Party. 

That is the label that has been worn these many 
years by the hsndful of dissidents who call them- 
selves Trotskyites. 


For emotional and complicated reasons that only 
another Trotskyite bothers to understand, they are 
peolpe who have pinned their tattered faith to the 
cause of the long dead Bolshevik leader and com- 
panion of Lenin, who organized the first Red Rus- 
sian army. 

Trotsky, of course, was the loser in the first and 
most spectacular of the struggles for power in 
Russia. Stalin won. Leon Trotsky was exiled and 
was at last murdered by Communist assassins. 


x kk 


TROTSKYITE is utterly detestable, to this day, 
in the eyes of every orthodox Communist. The 
U. S. Veterans Administration, however, in apparent 
ignorance of the almost complete isolation and 
wordy ineffectiveness of our tiny handful of Ameri- 
can Trotskyites has been steadily persecuting Kutcher 
for his erratic beliefs. 
Seven years ago, Kutcher was fired from a job 
he had secured in the local VA office, because of his 
membership (which he freely admitted) in that same 
splinter group. 

Kutcher sued and in 1952 the U. S. Court of 
Appeals ruled that the VA had not established any 
proper legal basis for describing Kutcher as “dis- 
loyal” or for firing him. The VA loyalty board 
gave the crippled veteran a second hearing and 
repeated its original adverse judgment, which is 
now in the process of being taken to court. 


But the mighty Veterans Administration was by no 
means defeated. The double amputee was stricken 
from the VA pension rolls and his checks ceased 
coming as of Nov. 30. 

He was given until Jan. 12 to try to persuade the 
VA that the unpopular thoughts to which he admits 
are not treasonable and that the uncomplimentary 
remarks a faceless, unnamed, unknown witness al- 
leges the crippled veteran once made, were harmless. 

That story had a sudden happy ending. Well, 
sort of. 

After one swift kick of adverse national publicity, 
the VA has now abruptly restored Kutcher’s com- 
pensation check out of, it says piously, “a sense of 
fair play and to prevent hardship.” 


run if the doctors give him an okay. 


A reporter thinks he finds increasing assurance, among staff 
members in the White House, that the President will make it physically, 
recover from all effects of the heart attack, and will seek a second term. 

Another reporter, Edward T. Folliard of the Washington Post and 


Times Herald, has written that the enforced idleness endured by Ike has 


al ' In| had the effect of strengthening, rather than weakening, desire for a 
These come during a two-month spring] second term. 


The “semi-retirement” of long weeks in the hospital and additional 


weeks at the Gettysburg estate have given the President a taste of what 
actual retirement means, Folliard wrote, and he wants no part of it. 


He would rather remain active in his future years. 
* * * 


FOR WHAT IT IS WORTH, this reporter has talked to Republicans 


close to the White House circles, and none of them seems really confident 
of the President’s future plans. One person said flatly that in his opinion 


all stories up until now have been “speculative” and that the sources 
quoted by reporters and columnists could not have been doing more 
than give their best judgment based on their own private “speculations.” 

“As of last Sept. 23, the day before the heart attack, I was con- 
vinced the President would run again,” said this Republican. “As of 
Sept. 25, after the attack, I was convinced that he wouldn’t. 

“But Fve learned a lot, as other people have, about heart 
attacks and what happens after them, depending on circumstances,” 
he went on. | 

“There appears to come a time when, as recovery progresses — 
and the patient resumes his normal activities, the doctors can give a 
fixed date for a final examination and after this examination say what 
kind of life he can lead thereafter. 

“In the President’s case, his normal activities include operating 
with Congress in session, with budget and foreign policy and Cabinet 
and National Security Council problems to handle. 

“His normal activities include liaison on the legislative program, 
what Democrats in control of Congress are likely to give him, what bills 
he should decide to sign or maybe to veto. 

“Dr. Paul Dudley White, so far as we can tell, has given the people 
complete and accurate information on the President’s progress toward 
recovery. I think that his suggestion of a mid-February date for another 
examination means exactly what it appears to mean. That by then, 
after Eisenhower's return from Key West and resumption of normal 
activities with Congress, the date will have come for the definitive 
examination. And not until then will Dr. White, the President or anyone 


else really know what Eisenhower can do—much less what he intends 
to do if he can.” 


* * * 
AN INTERESTING THING about this highly-placed Republican 
is that he refused to acknowledge, affirmatively, that the little group 
closest to Ike is clearly engaged in a holding operation, designed to 
retain control of the party machinery either for Eisenhower or an 
“Eisenhower-type” substitute. 
He will not try to define what is meant by an “Eisenhower-type” 
Republican. He suggests that it cannot exactly be Eastern Republicans 
as a group, as distinguished from the Midwesterners who formed the 
hard core of strength for the late Senator Taft. 
He points out that Sen. Bricker (O.), who gave the Administration 

fits in 1953 in his drive for the proposed Bricker amendment, has a 

“higher percentage of support of Eisenhower on legislation” than some 

so-called liberal Republicans. He even says that the difference between 

Eisenhower and Bricker represented mere matters of phraseology, 

rather than a painfully acquired consciousness by Ike that no Presi- 

dent could tolerate anything like the Bricker amendment in any form 

of language. 

And this Republican, furthermore, thinks that his party will win 
the presidency again in 1956 with or without Eisenhower heading the 
ticket. Why? Prosperity, for one thing. And “most people see they 
are getting along well while the government refuses to grab for new 


powers. That’s the way they like it. And that Eisenhower philosophy 
is the Republican philosophy.” 
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New Pension Plan 
Clears Revenue 
Department 


Detroit—Approval of an amend- 
ed pension plan between the Auto 
Workers and the Chrysler Corp. 
has been given by the Internal Rev- 
enue Service. 

UAW Vice President Norman 
Matthews and John D. Leary, 
Chrysler labor relations director, 
said that within the new two weeks 
3,970 retired workers will get pen- 
sion checks totaling more than 
$229,000 as adjustments retroactive 
to September 1. 

The total monthly increase under 
the amended pension system will be 
over $58,000. The new UAW- 
Chrysler contract dropped the 30- 
year limitation of service years for 
pension credits. Monthly pension 
submit to Gov. Harriman next | | benefits were increased from $1.75 
month. to $2.25 per month for each year 


———— 


Seamen’s Funds 
Self-Insured By 


Union Owners 


New York—The National 
Maritime Union and 170 ship 
operators have voted to self- 
insure their welfare fund, 
which covers 40,000 East 
Coast seamen, following clear- 
ance by Supreme Court Justice 
Morris Eder. 

The legal action was deemed 
necessary because of unclari- 
fied conflicts between state 
and federal laws and the re- 
fusal of State Insurance Supt. 
Leffert Holz to issue a ruling 
on the ground that a decision 
should be part of a compre- 
hensive plan for supervising 
welfare funds which he will 


© of credited service. 
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CHEER UP, GOTROX--- IT'S 
NEARLY MIDNIGHT--- THIS !S 
A PARTY-:-- THINK OF WHAT 
THE NEW YEAR WILL BRING! 


{ VM THINKING, HAGGLER, 
(SOB)--- I'M THINKING --- 


—By Bill Perkins 


How to Buy: 


Questions on Ranges, 


TV Models Answered 


By Sidney Margolius 


UESTION: “Can you give me any information on electric ranges? 
They have so many different features, and the prices vary quite 
a lot.”—Mrs. E. K., Massapequa, N. Y. 

Answer: Each manufacturer generally has a standard model and a 
deluxe model electric range (some even have three models). Both 
standard and deluxe generally have the same basic specifications, but the 
deluxe model has more “convenience” features. The question is whether 
it’s worth paying the extra price for the extra features. 

If you aren’t certain you will use these extra features, often, you can 

. save by buying the standard model. In fact, the extra features may 
add to the repair and maintenance problem of an electric range; they 
are additional gadgets to get out of order. Unlike gas ranges, which 
have very few repair problems, electric ranges with their intricate 
wiring do entail a repair expense. 

Chief important feature deluxe models have that standard ones lack, 
is the automatic timer. This may be useful for a woman who goes 
out to work and wants to be able to set the oven to go on at a pre- 
determined time and switch off automatically. But for a woman who 
is generally home, an inexpensive separate minute timer will remind 
when the oven should be turned off. Or you can even buy a separate 
automatic clock timer for $5 or $6. 


Some models also have a deep well cooker, which some women may 
find useful while others rarely will use it. If you want one, make sure 
it converts to a surface unit else you'll find the lack of a fourth surface 
unit a handicap. 

It’s vital to make sure the manufacturer: or distributor maintains 
service facilities in your area (check your local telephone classified 
directory). Also observe whether the various units detach for easy 
servicing. 

In comparing values among different makes, oven size is the basic 
specification to compare. The thickness of the oven walls is generally 
an indication of how well the oven is insulated. One authority suggests 
oven walls should be at least 114 inches thick for adequate insulation, 
and that the oven should have two heating units for maximum useful- 
ness. We also suggest you write for the booklet, “Selecting Your 
Electric Range,” to the College of Home Economics, University of 
Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. Prepared in cooperation with TVA, this 
little booklet gives valuable pointers of selecting the most suitable size, 
model and features. 

kk * 


UESTION: “This experience may be instructive to readers plan- 
ning to buy a television set. An aunt and uncle found a dealer of 
good reputation who offered to let them have a set they had selected 
for the same discount as discount houses, plus three months service and 
delivery. They ordered the model by name, but a model number was 
written in the sales slip by the assistant manager. When the set was 
delivered they found certain slight dissimilarities from the model that 
had been ordered. When they checked the model number with the 
manufacturer they found the dealer had delivered a model which has 
several tubes less, and lists for about $20 less than the set ordered. 
After much argument and threats to go to the Better Business Bureau, 
the dealer conceded the mistake might have been his. He tried to get 
my aunt and uncle to pay $5 for the exchange, but they refused, and 
the proper set was delivered. Why don’t manufacturers print the model 
name, as they do the name of the series, if they wish to prevent such 
(profitable) mistakes?”—G. T., Palisades Park, N. J. 

Answer: It is true that some manufacturers produce several different 
quality sets of similar size and appearance. For example, one leading 
maker has three different 17-inch sets listing at $150, $160 and $170. 
The difference between the two costlier models is only in the finish of 
the cabinet. But the difference between those and the lowest-priced 
model, is in the actual quality of the set. The leading manufacturers 
now each have a lowest-priced set for competitive purposes. These are 
often good value, but if you make your deal for a better set, make sure 
that’s what you get by finding out the model number and checking it 
on delivery, as G. T. suggests. 


(Copyright, 1955, by Sidney Margolius.) 


‘Education Crisis Booklet Available 


New York—A new guide for| The booklet may be obtained 
study groups to combat attacks on | from the AJC’s Community Service 
public education, Crisis in the | Bureau, 15 E. 84th St., New York 


Classroom, has been prepared by | 28; price, 40 cents each, 25 cents 
the American Jewish Congress. 


in lots of 10 or more. 


Little Guy 
Wins Round 
On Tax Aid 


Common sense and human sym- 
pathy have regained priority over 
the urge for bloodless “efficiency” 
in the Administration’s tax-collect- 
ing Internal Revenue Service. 


New Commissioner Russell G. 
Harrington reversed orders by his 
predecessor, T. Coleman Andrews, 
and directed his agents to lend full 
assistance to the millions of little 
taxpayers who will flood IRS offices 
up through Apr. 15, deadline for 
payment of 1955 tax bills. 

Andrews, seeking “efficiency,” 
had ordered that IRS agents con- 
fine their aid to “illiterates,” non- 
English-speaking and “physically 
disabled” taxpayers. He also or- 
dered a drastic limit on the number 
of days when assistance in filling 
out tax forms would be available. 

The effect would have been to 
deprive ordinary taxpayers of the 
expert guidance always previously 
available from experienced tax 
agents. Big taxpayers, of course, 
would still have been able to hire 
lawyers and accountants—and 
charge off the cost as a deductible 
expense. 

Harrington rescinded Andrews 
order by instructing IRS offices to 
designate up to five days a week for 
a total of six weeks as “special tax- 
payer assistance days” and added 
that “any taxpayer will be given 
assistance even on non-designated 
days.” 

“We must provide all necessary 
assistance even if this means fail- 
ure to achieve savings in employe 
time,” said the new IRS chief. 


Union Protests 
Change In Bell 
Accounting 


The Communications Workers 
protested a proposed accounting- 
system change which, the union 
charges, would allow Bell System 
and large independent telephone 
companies to “inflate their rate 
base” and charge customers higher 
rates for equipment not vet in use. 

CWA President Joseph A. Beirne, 
in a statement to the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, pointed 
out that present regulations do not 
allow telephone companies to in- 
clude in their capital base, for rate- 
making purposes, anticipated con- 
struction costs for projects requiring 
more than two months to complete. 

This rule, Beirne said, is “clear 
and easily comprehended.” 

The industry is seeking a change 
by which projects intended to cost 
less than $10,000 would instanta- 
neously be treated as “in service” 
and a factor in rate-making. 

Beirne pointed out that the FFC 
had no data on how many $10,000 
projects are planned by telephone 
companies and the potential cost to 
customers cannot be determined. 


Making Ends Meet: 


Pork is Best Bargain; 
Offers Menu Varieties 


By Nancy Pratt 


F you're on an after-holiday economy drive and looking for budget 

menus, pork’s your best bet for meat bargains this month. Pork 
prices are running at least 5c a pound below last year, and some cuts 
are at their lowest price level in 10 years. 

Moreover, there are so many different types of cuts available that 
there’s room for wide choice. You could serve ham one day, roast 
fresh pork shoulder another, and spareribs a third with no danger of 
family complaints against “pork” three days running. 


* & 


D° you sometimes hesitate to buy certain fresh foods because they 
come in such large amounts that you can’t use them up in one 
meal? Serving the same food day after day can make mealtime pretty 
drab, but some foods, particularly winter vegetables, just don’t come in 
small amounts. 

Take carrots, cabbage, cauliflower, broccoli, and winter squash, for 
example. These vegetables are good buys this time of year if you can 
make full use of them. And the large bunches are generally the most 
economical, but again, only if you manage to use them all. Yet a 
family of two or three can’t possibly use all of a large head of cabbage 
or a big bunch of carrots in one meal. The trick is to apply a little 
ingenuity in using these good buys so that your family doesn’t get fed 
up with the repetition. 

kk *& 


ERE are some suggestions on how you might use carrots and cab- 
bage several days running without duplication. For one thing, 
they are both good for a basic boiled dinner, say, corned beef, cabbage, 
carrots, onions, and boiled potatoes. b 
They each also offer practically limitless possibilities in salads—either 
separately or together. Cabbage is a base for cole slaw. Either carrots, 
cabbage, or both are also naturals for Greek-salad plates, together with 
ripe Olives, salami and sardines, or whatever other ingredients the family 
might prefer. 

For a different type of salad, you can try a cabbage, carrot, and 
apple combination with mayonnaise dressing. You can get the apple 
to dominate by using apple juice to thin out the mayonnaise in making 
the dressing. A favorite side dish is a carrot-and-raisin salad, as is 
shredded cabbage with pineapple. A cottage-cheese dressing goes 
well with these, and for the pineapple combination, try using the 
pineapple juice to thin out the cheese. 


Casseroles are another good alternative. A good cabbage casserole 
can be prepared with the aid of a can of tomatoes, bread crumbs and 
cheese. Spice the mixture with a liberal sprinkling of onion powder. 
If your family prefers blander dishes, you might experiment with a 
casserole of cabbage, sour cream, bread crumbs, and cheese. 

Of course, soups are a traditional standby, particularly vegetable 
soup variations. But for something slightly different in the soup line, 
try cabbage borscht. There are many recipes in cook books for genuine 
borscht, but for a “quickie” type, consomme can be used as the soup 
stock. As for carrots, a cream of carrot soup may offer a welcome in- 
novation in the soup course. 


Red Cross Spent 
$87.5 Million in ’55 


The American Red Cross spent 
$87.5 million dollars during the 
1954-55 fiscal year on services to 
the American people and for hu- 
manitarian work overseas, accord- 
ing to its annual financial report. 

The largest share of budgeted 
funds, about 41 percent, or $35.6 
million, went for traditional Red 
Cross services to the armed forces 
and veterans. Next in line was the 
blood program, which operated at 
a cost of $12.6 million including 
the expense of opening three new 
regional programs, making the U. S. 
total 47. 

Disaster relief required $7.2 mil- 
is no charge for this informa- | | lion for emergency care for 91,000 
tion.” persons and to help rehabilitate 
x | 14,400 families. 


FTC Turns Frown 
On Fishing Ad ‘Lies’ 


That‘ ancient honorable sec- 
ondary sport of fishermen, ly- 
ing, is frowned upon by the 
Federal Trade Commission, it 
seems. 

The FTC announced it has 
wangled a stipulation from 
Eric P. McCair, who trades as 
Erick Fare and Erik T. Fare, 
Libertyville, Ill., to stop ad- 
vertising that his method of 
angling for bass is a secret or 
that “I will let you try out my 
unusual method without risk- 
ing a penny of your money on 
instructions or lures ... there 
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History Will Record 55) 
As “The Year of Merger’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 


month basis as compiled by Press 
Associates: 


JANUARY 

AFL President George Meany, 
in a New Year’s message, declared 
that “the prospects for progress to- 
ward labor unity in 1955 are 
brighter than ever before.” ... CIO 
President Walter P. Reuther, in his 
New Year’s greetings for 1955, 
called for a program of “peace with 
full employment.” . . . Unemploy- 


‘ment still spotty. . . . Steelworkers 


mourn loss of Vice President James 
G. Thimmes. . . . NLRB curbs em- 
ployer’s right to quiz workers. 


FEBRUARY 


The AFL-CIO Unity Committee 
signs historic merger agreement to 
unite’ two organizations. . . . The 
AFL executive council expressed 
bitter disappointment with Admin- 
istration policies toward the welfare 
of the great mass of working peo- 
ple. . . . The CIO executive board 
sharply condemned the action of 
the Army in awarding contracts to 
such strikebound plants as Kohler 
and Buffalo Arms. . . . So-called 
“right-to-work” bills are introduced 
in at least six state legislatures. . . . 
Fred Hartley, co-author of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, announces big 
drive for funds to back “wreck” 
laws in the states. . . . Utah legis- 
lature passes “right-to-work” meas- 
ure despite strong opposition from 
labor. «2:6 

MARCH 

Theophil C. Kammholz is ap- 
pointed general counsel of NLRB 
amid disapproval from labor. ... 
Meany addresses Steelworkers’ ex- 
ecutive board. . . . Joint AFL-CIO 
delegations ask for $1.25 minimum 
wage. .. . UAW opens crucial ne- 
gotiations on GAW with General 
Motors, Ford. . . . 50,000 Commu- 
nications Workers strike Southern 
Bell. . ... 25,000 “non-ops” strike 
Louisville & Nashville RR. ... 
Hotel and Restaurant Workers 
strike seven major Miami Beach 
hotels. 


APRIL 

UAW Convention endorses goal 
of Guaranteed Annual Wage... . 
Teamsters reach Ward agreement 
with classic holdout Sewell Avery. 
. . - Kohler strikers restate deter- 
mination on first anniversary of 
strike. . . . Labor hails veto of so- 
called “right-to-work” bill by the 
Republican Governor of Kansas 
Fred Hall. . . . Labor chalks up 
wins in Chicago, Michigan elec- 
tions. .. . Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell urges repeal of Taft-Hart- 
ley Section 14(b) to kill state 
“wreck” laws. ... 


MAY 

AFL, CIO clear paths for mer- 
ger, set conventions. New consti- 
tution drawn up. .. . Some 75,000 
AFL railroad and CIO communica- 
tions workers continue strikes in 
South. .. . 24,000 Textile Workers 
out in Northeast . .. labor fights 
threat of ‘black market’ profiteering 
in Salk vaccine distribution. . . . 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce opens 
drive for Federal law to outlaw un- 
ion shops. . . . Pres. Eisenhower 
speaks at cornerstone-laying cere- 
monies for new AFL building. ... 
Machinists lay cornerstone for its 
building. . . . J. Scott Milne, IBEW 
president, named to AFL executive 
council. . . . Desperate effort fails 
to halt passage of Catlin Bill in Wis- 
consin legislature—aimed at labor 
political action on state level. ... 
L&N strikers win fight for health 
and welfare plan. . . . Eisenhower 
becomes first President to veto two 
Government pay increases. .. . 
CWA wins major victory against 
Southern Bell after 68-day strike. 


JUNE 


UAW contract with Ford signed, 
hailed as “milestone” on road to 


GAW. ... American unions, work- 
ing together at ICFTU meeting in 


giant world organizing drive, urge 
democracies to “continue their 
vigilance” against Communism. . . . 
Miami’s hotel strike spreads as un- 
ion fights court injunctions. ... 
Postal unions still bitter as Ike final- 
ly signs 8 percent pay boosts. ... 
No-raiding agreement ends first 
year with record of success. ... 
Meany denounces U. S. employer 
delegate to ILO for playing Russian 
game. . . . Electrical Workers lay 
cornerstone for new building. ... 
UAW contract with General Mo- 
tors sets GAW pattern for entire 
industry. ... 


JULY 

Last big obstacle to merger 
cleared: new name will be AFL- 
CIO. . . . United Steelworkers aver- 
age 15-cent average wage boost as 
nationwide steel strike is averted. 
. . « Labor solidarity plus public 
backing stops clay boat bound for 
strike-bound Kohler Co. ... No 
states have met Secretary Mitchell’s 
jobless pay standards. . . . Miami 
hotel strikers ask NLRB to accept 
jurisdiction. . . . 1954 recession 
cost labor $2 billion, corporations 
didn’t lose a dime. . . . UAW 
pledges resources for test on union 
radio-TV political use... . AFL 
Electrical Workers mourn loss of 
President Milne. ... 


AUGUST 


Senate Labor Committee ap- 
proves Brown as wage and hour ad- 
ministrator despite strong AFL- 
CIO opposition . . . unemployment 
picture still serious despite new pro- 
duction, profit records. . . . Gordon 
Freeman named to replace Scott 
Milne as IBEW head. . . . Meat 
Cutters and Packinghouse Workers 
negotiate 14-cent increase with 
largest meat firms. . . . AFL report 
denounces ‘runaway’ shops; de- 
mands legislative action against 
them. . . . Steelworkers win 52- 
week GAW from American and 
Continental Can firms. . . . Presi- 
dent signs bill raising minimum 
wage to $1 an hour. 


SEPTEMBER 

NLRB rejects jurisdiction of 
Miami hotel strike; throws workers 
back to ‘jungle law.’ . . . Labor 
unity and political activity top 
themes for Labor Day speakers. ... 
Kohler workers celebrate Labor 
Day as strike hits one and one-half 
years. . . . Unions reach deep to 
give Northeastern flood victims 
one-half million dollars. ... 
Lothair Teetor, Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, along with Secre- 
tary of Interior Douglas McKay, 
charged with “union-busting.” ... 
55,000 Electrical Workers strike 
Westinghouse. .. . Labor, congress- 
men blast Agriculture Secretary 
Benson’s charge that wage in- 
creases are responsible for farmer’s 
WOES. ... 


OCTOBER 

World-wide picketline helps Ma- 
chinists win strike against Flying 
Tiger line. . . . Reuther demands 
probes of “merciless shootings” in 
Perfect Circle strike in New Castle, 
Ind. . . . Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen wins 10.5 cent wage boost 
for 173,000. . . . Labor opposition 
blunts drive for “work” law in Wis- 
consin. .. . First Miami hotels sign 
with union. . . . Meany awarded 
Laetare Medal for labor leadership. 
. «. Jack Livingston, vice president 
of Auto Workers, named organ- 
izing director of AFL-CIO. 


NOVEMBER 
Labor and Democrats score ma- 
jor victories in fall elections but 
suffer defeat in state-wide referen- 
dum on increasing jobless pay in 
Ohio. . . . Meany outlines militant 
AFL-CIO program as Teamsters 


Viennia, as Fourth Congress plans | ; 


grams of the AFL-CIO on the national, state and local levels. 
McDevitt, national co-director of the AFL-CIO Committee of Political Education; Joseph T. Kelley, . 
President of the Philadelphia CIO Council, Joseph S. Clark, Jr., Mayor of Philadelphia and Norman 
Blumberg, Central Labor Union Business Manager and Chairman of LLPE. 


MeDevitt Sees Check 
On Anti-Labor Drive 


Philadelphia—“Millions of labor men and women can, and shall, 
change the violent anti-labor drive seen in all sections of America 
in recent years,” James L. McDevitt, co-director of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education, 
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CANDIDATES LUNCHEON sponsored by the Central Labor Union of Philadelphia and the local 
branch of LLPE was for the purpose of presenting to the newly elected officials the legislative pro- | 


Shown, left to right, are: James L. 


>> 


predicted here. 


In a speech to the city’s political 
action groups McDevitt also de- 
nounced what he called the “stupid, 
emotional babblings of Sen. (Barry) 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.) and his friends 
in industrial empires who threaten 
to disenfranchise millions of free 
American trade unionists.” 

In Washington, meanwhile, 
COPE issued a final call for con- 
tributions to the 1955 funds of the 
former Labor’s League for Political 
Education and the Political Action 
Committee. 

McDevitt, who with Jack Kroll 
head up COPE, asked for an all-out 
drive to “give each member an op- 
portunity to contribute his or her 
dollar” in the 1955 campaign for 
voluntary political funds. 

Goldwater has charged unions, 
repeatedly, with having a political 
“slush fund” and of “coercing” 
voters and has accused them of at- 
tempting. to “capture” the Demo- 
cratic party. Unions have “no 
right” to endorse a candidate for 
the presidency, the Arizona sen- 
ator, who is chairman of the Re- 


ton. ... 29,000 AFL and CIO shoe 
workers walk out in industry’s big- 
gest strike. . . . Steel workers give 
$500,000 to back Westinghouse 
strikers. .. . Rueping strike in Fond 
du Lac, Wis., becoming another 
Kohler as Meat Cutters dig in. 
President Martin P. Durkin of the 
Plumbers and President Emeritus 
Daniel Tobin of the Teamsters die. 
. .. Labor Dept. reports 18 million 
members in U.S. and Canadian 
unions. . . . Boyd Leedom named 
to head NLRB and Stephen S. Bean 
appointed to vacancy. 


. DECEMBER 


AFL and CIO conventions ap- 
prove merger. .. . Merger consum- 
mated in special convention by 
crack of giant gavel held by Meany 
and Reuther. . . . Meany elected 
president and Schnitzler elected sec- 
retary-treasurer. . . . Reuther and 
Carey named to head AFL-CIO’s 
Industrial Union Department... . 
New York Gov. Harriman, Adlai 
Stevenson, Mayor Robert Wagner 
of New York, Eleanor Roosevelt, 
among others, acclaim merger... . 
29,000 AFL and CIO shoe workers 
win strike. . . . Mass rally of hotel 


strikers in Miami plan winter cam- 


dedicate new building in Washing- 


paign. 


a 


publican Senatorial Campaign 
Committee, added. 


“T can think of nothing that gives 
the Communists and other enemies 
of our form of government more 
material for their propaganda grist 
mills,” McDevitt replied. 


People who are trying to destroy 
union political activity “know that 
they lie when they talk of ghost 
governments and must realize the 
only ghosts around are the ghosts 
of the most horrible depression in 
our history,” he said. 


The COPE 1955 drive, McDevitt 
said, would close its books as of 
Jan. 31, 1956, and he asked that all 
contributions and records be for- 
warded by that time, so that COPE 
reports to the House of Representa- 
tives, as required by the election 
laws, may be accurate. 


Building Trades 
Wages Up 10c 


Wages of building trades work- 
ers in the larger cities were up an 
average of 10 cents an hour during 
the year ended last July 1, accord- 
ing to the Labor Dept. 

About 85 percent of the workers 
surveyed received increases with an 
average 10 cents going to journey- 
men and an average 9-cent boost 
for helpers and laborers. Machin- 
ists led the gain with a raise of 14 
cents. 


Tennessee Labor 
In Accord on Unity. 


Nashville—A formula has been 
agreed upon for merger of the Ten- 
nessee CIO Council and the Tennes- 
see State Federation of Labor. 

Thirteen leaders from each group 
have drafted a constitution to be 
submitted to AFL-CIO President 
George Meany for approval. If 
approved it will be acted upon at a 
state merger convention to be held 
sometime between March 15 and 


April 15. 
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Canadian Labor Issues 


Unity Convention Call 


By Gervase N. Love 


Ottawa, Ont.—The call to the merger convention which will 
give Canada a united labor movement of one million members has 
been sent out by the Unity Committee of the Canadian Trades & 


Labor Congress and the Canadian® 


Congress of Labor. 

The first constitutional conven- 
tion of the Canadian Labor Con- 
gress, as the merged organization 
will be called, will be held in the 
Coliseum of the Canadian National 
Exhibition, Toronto, the week of 
April 23, 1956. 

Jodoin Tops Slate 

In addition to the formal crea- 
tion of the CLC, the major conven- 
tion business will be the adoption 
of a constitution and the election of 
officers. 

President Claude Jodoin of the 
TEC is slated to be president, Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Donald MacDonald 
of the CCL, executive vice presi- 
dent, and Secretary-Treasurer Gor- 
don C. Cushing of the TLC, secre- 
tary-treasurer. CCL President A. R. 
Mosher and former President Percy 
Bengough of the TLC will be presi- 
dents emeritus. 

Canadian locals of unions which 
in the U. S. were affiliated with the 
former AFL belong to the TLC, 
those associated with the former 
CIO to the CCL. 

The Canadian merger pattern 
closely follows the procedure in 


this country. The background was 


sketched in at the respective 1953 
conventions. The first step was 
agreement on a joint stand and ac- 
tion on matters of common policy. 
The second was a No- Raiding 
Agreement which was signed No- 
vember 18, 1954, and became ef- 
fective January 1, 1955. 

Then came agreement on organic 
unity and the creation of an auto- 
nomous Canadian labor movement, 
reached last March 9. This was 
approved by the executive bodies 
of both organizations and was fol- 
lowed by the joint preparation of a 
draft constitution. 

After executive approval, the 
proposed constitution was endorsed 
—along with the other actions of 
the Unity Committee—by the TLC 
convention last May and the CCL 
convention in October. 


Merger Is Hailed 


The Unity Committee that 
worked its way through the arduous 
details of amalgamation is com- 
posed of four representatives of 
each federation — Jodoin, Cushing 
and Vice Presidents William Jeno- 
vese (Bricklayers) and George P. 
Schollie (Machinists) of the TLC, 
and Mosher, MacDonald and Vice 
Presidents C. E. Millard (Steel- 
workers) and George Burt (Auto 
Workers) of the CCL. 

Jodoin is manager of the Mont- 
real Joint Board of the Ladies Gar- 
ment Workers. Mosher, 73-year- 
old veteran of more than half a 
century in the Canadian labor 
movement, is the only president the 
CCL has had since it was founded 
in 1940 and is president emeritus 
of the Canadian Brotherhood of 
Railway & Other Transportation 
Workers. 

In their annual New Year’s Day 
statements, Mosher and Jodoin 
both hailed the merger. 

“Establishment of the CLC,” said 
the former, “will enable the labor 
movement to extend its organizing 
activities and to bring within its 
ranks the large number of workers 
in various fields who are unorgan- 
ized. 
“At the same time, labor is will- 
ing and anxious to cooperate with 
other sections of the Canadian peo- 
ple in every effort which may be 
made to promote the general wel- 
fare.” 

1956 Is Unity Year 

Jodoin welcomed 1956 as “unity 


year.” 
“We have been living through 


momentous days in the Canadian 
labor movement,” he said. “Many 
things have happened in recent 
years, and in recent months, show- 
ing how closely our organized 
working people in the affiliated or- 
ganizations of the two congresses 
were thinking about our common 
problems, how anxious they were 
for united action on these matters, 
and how ready they were for appro- 
priate steps toward bringing them 
together in one house of labor. 

“From my own point of view, 
unity in the house of labor in Can- 
ada is not only desirable but nec- 
essary.” 


Health Care 
Top ’56 Issue 
In Canada 


Ottawa, Ont.—Health insur- 
ance is the “biggest remaining 
gap” in Canadian social security, 
the federal government was told 
by the Canadian Congress of 
Labor in the annual brief it places 
before the cabinet. 

The presentation was made by 
Pres. A. R. Mosher and Sec.-Treas. 
Donald MacDonald. The 950- 
page document dealt with a wide 
variety of national and interna- 
tional affairs. It condemned the 
government on some points, com- 
mended it on others. 


Weary of Delays 


“The workers of Canada are get-| 


ting more and more weary of pro- 
crastination and excuses on this 
subject,” it said of health insurance. 

“It is now 36 years since the 
Liberal convention of 1919 adopted 
a health insurance plank. Most of 
those responsible for it have been 
gathered to their fathers, and still 
nothing has been done except to 
gather statistics and draft bills and 
sketch proposals which become less 
and less definite and more and more 
tentative every time they make their 
appearance.” 

The government’s continued ef- 
fort to obtain a genuine disarma- 
ment agreement despite the Rus- 
sian refusal to move on a number 
of important issues was endorsed, 
as was its continued support for the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion (NATO). 

The CCL urged that Canada’s 
contribution to the Colombo Plan 
and United Nations Technical As- 
sistance be increased to $100 mil- 
lion a year. 

On the home economic front, the 
brief noted a number of “disquiet- 
ing features,” among them an 8 
percent increase in production for 
the first nine months of 1955 with 
an employment increase of only 
1.4 percent, compared to last year. 
Both production and employment, 
it pointed out, have been above 
1953 levels all this year. 

The drop in net farm income, 
48 percent in three years, it said 
has reached “alarming propor- 
tions.” It endorsed the proposal of 
some farm organizations for a 75 
percent cash advance to farmers on 
grain harvested and stored this year. 


Harvey Is Regional 
Director for Canada 


Russell Harvey has been desig- 
nated as AFL-CIO regional director 
for Canada in addition to the 22 
directors for the U. S. printed last 
week. Harvey’s office is at 159 Bay 
Street, Room 929, Toronto, Can- 
ada. His telephone number is Em- 
pire 8-5763. 


Starting Out Together 
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15,000 Clerks . 
Get $10 Million 
Premium Pay 


Los Angeles—Premium pay 
retroactive to 1953 will mean 
‘an estimated $10 million to 
15,000 members of the Retail 
Clerks Union employed in the 
food markets of Los Angeles 
County. 

A unanimous California Su- 
preme Court decision awarded 
back pay for night and holiday 
work to Local 70 and ended 
litigation between the union 
and the Food Employers 
Council over interpretation of 
an arbitrator’s decision given 
May 12, 1952. 

The decision gave clerks 
triple time on holidays and 
time and a half, up to a mini- 
mum of $2 per shift, for work 
performed after 6 p.m. The 
agreement hinged on Wage 
Stabilization Board approval 
but while this was pending, 
wages were decontrolled. 


~~ 


Minton Moves 
For Merger of 
Glass Unions 


Philadelphia—Overtures towards 
merger of the three unions in the 
glass industry have been made by 
Pres. Lee W. Minton of the Glass 
Bottle Blowers. 

Minton said his union believes 
the time is at hand “when serious 
consideration should be given the 
question of whether the interests 
of workers these three unions rep- 
resent cannot be promoted far more 
effectively by one consolidated un- 
ion in the industry.” 

“Our prime consideration is that 
our membership, and all workers 
in the glass industry, should be 
brought the full benefits of the 
AFL-CIO merger as quickly as pos- 
sible,” Minton declared. 

He invited comment from all 
concerned on “the best and quickest 
way to bring the meaning of merg- 
er to our industry—in spirit and 
in fact.” 


Middleman Reaping 


Profits Farmers Losing 


The middleman, as a lot of con- 
sumers suspected, has been get- 
ting most of the difference -be- 
tween what the farmer gets for 
his food products and what he 
used to get, the Agriculture Dept. 
reported in the first of a series of 
studies of price spreads. 


In November, the report showed. 
the farmer got 10 percent less for 
his produce than he did in Novem- 
ber, 1954 and the consumer paid 
2 percent less—but marketing and 
handling charges jumped 5 percent. 


Farmers Lose Out 


Out of every dollar the housewife 
—or her helpful mate — planks 
down on the retail counter, the re- 
port said, the farmer got only 39 
cents in November, the smallest 
proportion since 1940. A year ear- 
lier he got 42 cents, while in 1945 
he had his best November — 53 
cents. 


“Pork and beef stand out as com- 
modities for which marketing 
charges have continued to rise while 
too - abundant production drove 
down the farmer’s price,” the report 
said. 

“Consumer costs for pork and 
beef have declined less than the 
drop in farm prices. For potatoes, 
on the other hand, the price spread 
has been substantially narrowed.” 

A tabulation showed that the 
middlemen’s cost on beef increased 
from 22.1 cents a pound in Novem- 
ber, 1954, to 26.5 cents in the third 
quarter of 1955 and to 28.2 cents 
last month, an increase of 6.1 cents 
in a year. In the same year, the 
price at the farm sagged 10.1 cents 
to 37.8 cents last month, and the 
retail price declined from 67.4 to 
66 cents, or only 1.4 cents. 


Consumer Fares Better 


The consumer fared a little bet- 
ter when it came to pork, the tabu- 
lation showed. Retail prices drop- 
ped from 52.1 to 45.5 cents a 
pound between November, 1954, 
and November, 1955, or 6.6 cents, 
while farm prices declined from 
30.2. to 19.9 cents, or.10.2 cents. 
The handling charges, meantime, 
went up 2.8 cents a pound, from 
21.9 to 24.7 cents, 


pon 


<i 


The price study was ordered by 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson on 
the basis of the fact_that retail cs" 
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as a whole had not reflected the 
drop in prices at the farm. This, 
he said, is “a real obstacle to a solu- 
tion of the farm surplus problem.” 


Wages In U.S. 
Territories 


Test Of Policy 


The manner in which the United 
States improves the well-being of 
workers in American territories is 
the “stern test” of our policy, the 
Monthly Labor Review states in its 
current issue. 

The Labor Review, monthly pub- 
lication of the Labor Dept.’s Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, says the 


protection and improved condition 


of workers in Puerto Rico, Alaska 
and Hawaii “is an interesting and 
challenging example to a world 
beset with colonial problems.” 

These editorial observations pre- 
ceded a speciai 100-page supple- 
ment dealing with the status of 
workers, the minimum wage they 
are guaranteed and the situation of 
unions in the territories. 

In an independent action, Wage- 
Hour Administrator Newell Brown 
announced a new $1-an-hour mini- 
mum wage.for Puerto Rico workers 
in certain divisions of stone, glass 
and warehousing industries and an 
80- to 90-cent wage for workers in 
other divisions. 
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